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then he is without all gravity, being not attracted any way, and so
consequently will not be liable to such impediments as may in the
least manner resist that kind of motion which he shall apply himself
unto."
FLYING  CHARIOT
Wilkins suggested several alternatives to " ascending beyond the*
sphere of earth's magnetical vigor." First, with wings fastened to the
body: second, with the help of birds, such as those described in The
Man in the Moone: third, " I do seriously, and upon good grounds,
affirm it possible to make a flying chariot." In another work,
Mathematicall Magic\, Wilkins points out that besides its usefulness for
transporting people to the moon, a flying chariot " would be serviceable
also for the conveyance of a man to any remote place of this earth:
as suppose to the Indies and Antipodes."
He complains that "Amongst other impediments of any strange
invention or attempts, it is none of the meanest discouragements, that
they are so generally derided by common opinion, being esteemed only
as the dreams of a melancholy and distempered fancy." A sentiment
with which almost every inventor would doubtless agree.
Wilkins's writings on flying make fascinating reading, but his
proposals are for the most part extremely vague. It may be that the
bishop had definite plans which he kept secret, partly through fear of
ridicule and partly lest any one should steal a march on him, for h^L
was acutely conscious of the glory that the invention of a flying machine
would confer upon a man,
JESUIT  FORESEES  AERIAL  BOMBING
The first definite practical proposals for the construction of a lighter-
than-air machine were those made by the Jesuit scientist, Francesco de
Lana (1631-1687), in 1670. His idea was to suspend a wicker-work
gondola from four vacuum balloons, that is, balloons from which the
air had been exhausted. The balloons were to have copper shells i/225th
of an inch thick, and they were to have a diameter of 20 ft. De Lana
was the first aeronautical writer to attempt to verify his theories
mathematically, but being ignorant of the tremendous pressure exerted
by the atmosphere, he was unaware that it would crush his frail balloons.
He never attempted to construct his flying-ship because he was afraid
that it would be used for military purposes! There may be many now
who wish that his ingenious successors had been possessed of a like
solicitude for the welfare of mankbd, in view of the terror that aerial
warfare has brought into the world.
The following quotation from de Lana's writings is interesting as
being the first definite recorded prediction of the military use of aircraft:
" God would not suffer such an invention to take effect, by reasor
of the disturbance it would cause to the civil government of men.
For who sees not that no City can be secure against attack, since our